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NOTES 

By the late Constance C. W. Naden. 

I .—On Rationalist and Empiricist Ethics . 

[The following notes, prepared by the late Miss Naden for a 
paper which she was prevented from completing by her lamented 
death, are printed at the request of her literary executor.] 

Man is a principle-forming, identity-recognising animal. His 
rational nature obliges him to see the universal in the particular— 
the principle in the action. 

It is inevitable, both rationally and necessarily, that there should 
be principles of action, just as that there should bo principles of 
thought. Morality is acting the truth, exemplifying in action the 
perception of reason. Thus, whether wo wish to act in a certain 
manner or not, our intellectual perception that this manner [of 
action] is right or wrong will remain unchanged—except by self- 
deception, which is never perfect. If we ask, why should wo wish to 
do right or to so reason ? the answer is that to do otherwise intro¬ 
duces a fundamental discord into our nature. Conscience, i.e ., 
reason, will go on saying “ That was wrong,” i.e., was irrational. 

A principle becomes a law when animated with regard to action. 
What action is reasonable ? becomes What should I do ? Reason 
being the admitted guide of life, ought is tho rational must . 

[Principles of action then being inevitable] tho only question is, 
Of what kind shall these principles be ? 

Man is a social animal. His perception of other men involves a 
rudimontary sympathy and justice, an intellectual and omotional 
perception, “this being is as I.” His character is made up of his 
sociality; his egoism is altruism. Therefore it was inevitable that 
he should recognise as right, i.e ., as rational, or true, the principle 
that he should treat others like himself. There is, besides, a physical 
as well as a logical necessity; on no other principle could society 
cohere. It is this physical necessity which Mr. Herbert Spencer has 
partially expressed in his Data of Ethics . 

The intellectual perception— u this being is as I ”—is reinforced 
by tho emotional perception or sympathy. Before it reaches justice 
must expand into the further perception, “This community is 
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formed of beings like myself,” with its corollary, “ They and 1 are 
alike members of the community; it is rational that we should all 
act as members and support it and each other.” 

This principle guides and restrains the sympathy which is 
its life-blood. Without the principle tho sympathy might bo 
turned in the wrong direction; with it we feel that all who act 
otherwise than as membors of tho community aro acting wrongly or 
irrationally. 

But a wrong action does not stand on tho same level with a 
wrong conclusion in logic, because the wrong conclusion is simply a 
mistake, while tho wrong action is not a mistake, but is due to the 
interference of somo desire, which is carried so far as to violate 
reason. The whole man is not under the sway of reason, though he 
knows that reason is his true ruler, and he will sometimes act as 
though he were not a member of a community, as though these wore 
not his fellow human beings. He will commit actions which, if 
translated into principles and followed out by society, would in time 
destroy society. 

These violations of reason awaken our detestation in proportion 
as we have realised the bearing of reason upon conduct. They do 
so because tlioy contain the seeds of disintegration and discord. A 
mere intellectual mistake does not sin against rational principle; n 
wrong action or a wrong desire oponly defios reason. 

Thus the sympathy which we might feel for the wrong-doer is 
quenched by the hatred we feel for his action. Again, this hatred is 
reinforced by our sympathetic anger on behalf of his victim—an 
anger which is fostered by reason. Moral indignation is compounded 
of our abhorrence of what violates reason and of our sympathetic 
nnger. Punishment is at once tho vindication of the principle and 
the satisfaction of our emotion. 

The different kinds of right-doing can all be accounted for on 
these principles. Wo have traced retributive justice. Equity in 
general is nothing but behaviour to men in accordance with their 
common human nature, or else with some of the differences of this 
universal. What differences, all aro not yet entirely agreed. 
Socialists exclude, for instance, differences of natural and acquired 
ability. This question, too, can be dealt with on rational grounds. 
A man of more ability must have more power of some kind, because 
power is ability’s necessary complement. But whether power in the 
shape of money, is a secondary consideration, to be settled by 
expediency. 

Truth-telling is, of course, the very essence of reason. Truth is 
the vehicle of reason, falsehood a barrier against roason. For reason 
is not merely your reason or my reason, but it is that faculty in 
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'which we all share, and by which we are bound together—the 
universal of which our minds are differences. What wars against 
this, wars against human nature, yours and my nature. So when I 
tell a man a falsehood, I give him wrong materials for judgment. 
I war against the highest part of his and my nature. It is this 
unnaturalness of falsehood that we really feel as wrong. But if I 
tell a falsehood to an unjudging being (a lunatic), I do not sin 
against reason to the same extent. 

Kindness and benevolence are mainly sympathy, but, unless 
restrained by considerations of social welfare, tend to be actually 
immoral. Benevolence will in the end merge in justice by a natural 
necessity. (Reference to C.O.S.) 

Courage and purity are rather the bases of virtue than virtues 
themselves. Courage is essential to efficiency, purity to the pre¬ 
dominance of reason over passion. 

When these virtues war, the choice must incline in the direction 
in which the harmony of reason is least disturbed. A lie, when it 
does not include the renunciation of some vital truth, may violate 
reason less than the infliction or permission of groat suffering on 
some other, or perhaps even on a man's self. And so on. Wo cannot 
lay down definite rules for this; each caso must be decided on its 
merits because the differences are so multiplex. 

But you say, Does not reason tell me to act as a physical as well 
as a social being P” Undoubtedly. You should act as a human 
being, that is, as a unity and harmony of the two natures. But for 
your physical nature, you could not know what is duo to the physical 
nature of others. But your whole humanity, intellectual as well 
as moral, depends on your membership of society. So far as reason 
counsels the violation of this membership, she renounces herself and 
takes a step towards self destruction. She must therefore command 
the restraint of the physical desires, so far as they war against social 
duty. 

The development of morality as a widening of the sphere of the 
Golden Rule. To barbarians, then slaves, and at last women ! 
Even animals, though here the principle tends to run wild, because 
differences are disregarded. 

The Utilitarian theory and the Rational theory are two aspects 
of one philosophy. 

Man is conscious of himself as a human being. He has an 
intellectual, an emotional, and a physical nature, which demand 
satisfaction, and which it is the end and aim of his being to satisfy 
and harmonise. Of these the intellectual nature is the guide and 
miler. It is reason which decides whether a conclusion is true and 
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whether it should form a datum on which conduct can be based—- 
whether a given action is wise or unwise, expedient or inexpedient. 
Reason is the principle—forming faculty, sees the universal in its 
differences. 

But if man is conscious of himself as a human being, he is also 
conscious of other human beings [who are] as himself, both as 
having an identical nature, and as making up his own nature. That 
is, reason finds in humanity the universal of which individuals are 
the differences. Knowing himself he knows others so far as they too 
are human. O 

These other human beings have their intellectual and emotional | 
nature. Reason, where it fulfils its proper function, urges that his § 
attitude towards this nature as displayed in them should, so far as 8 . 
the restrictions of individuals permit, be one with his attitude 3 
towards this nature as displayed in himself, because it is not made^- 
different by being in them. And his very knowledge that he and"? 
they are human implies and is a knowledge of reciprocal claims and g. 
duties. His very humanity is made up of his claims upon others o 
an‘d theirs upon him, of mutual actions and reactions. So that his& 
own nature implies, presupposes, that of others; in thinking of-© 
himself he is already thinking of them. His attitude towards hisg 5 
own intellect and emotions is an attitude towards that of others.^ 
Ho cannot become self-conscious without becoming conscious of the 3 
self in others. Language implies this consciousness of identity. Thep - 
words “thought” “feeling” do not mean merely my thought, or^ 
feeling, but mean faculties [common to all men]. The emotional^ 
aspect of this is sympathy. (See Loslio Stephen.) 'g 

My intellectual attitude is an attitude towards the “ universal 
human nature, as embodied in particulars, and as those particulars^ 
are organised in society. § 

Tho consciousness of self is the consciousness of others because^ 
of tho universal in self and others. But for their reason 1 should^ 
not be rational; but for their emotions I should not bo emotional. 0 ^ 
They make my nature, I theirs. Our natures are identical; it is 
rational, t.e., right that my attitude towards them should bo identical 
as far as possible. 

This is the principle, implicit or explicit, of morality in all ages. 

“ Do unto others,” &c., is its concrete expression. I feel that it is 
fair that those who are essentially I should be treated essentially 
like mo. Who is my neighbour ? or who is like me ? is, as Green 
shows, the question we have to solve. The object of morality is, in 
its broadest development, universal human nature; its end, the 
welfare of that nature in its perfect harmony. 

Now, Utilitarianism lays its stress on the latter clause—the 
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attainment of human welfare—leaving out of sight the rational 
justification which the rival theory insists upon* 


II .—On Mental Physiology and its Place in Philosophy. 

1. Does the physical depend on the psychical ? Yes, for the 
universe, as known to us, exists only in our sense-perception, 
synthesised by the intellect. (See Green.) 

2. Does the psychical depend on the physical ? Yes, in two 
^ays (a) sense-perception, intellect, and the moral character can be 
shown to vary with varying bodily states, and to be dependent 
on certain physical structures.. (See Wundt, Carpenter.) ( b ) All 
thought begins with physical phenomena, and with their relations. 
h'Ven thought about human beings does so, though its entire content 
18 uot physical. 

How reconcile these two views ? 

View I. goes beyond itself. The intellect asserts the per¬ 
sistency of the universe, as a system not made by any individual 
human mind, nor by the mind of collective Humanity—a system 
'which continues when I am absent or dead, and will continue after 
fho death of Humanity, and existed before its birth. The universe, 
Men, does not depend on my physical and intellectual perception of 
] t, or even on the intellectual perception of the race. And yet, 
a s far as I know it, it is nothing but intellectual and physical per¬ 
ceptions. There must therefore bo a persistent element in the 
universe prescribed by my consciousness and knowledge, and yet 
capable of existing apart from and independently of consciousness 
und knowledge. 

It is on this element, not on the perceived phenomena, that the 
psychical must be said to depend. 

Dut ex hypothesis physical phenomena are the expression of this 
clement. There is a sense in which thoughts (and therefore Thought, 
the universal) do depend on these phenomena, though undoubtedly 
thought is necessary to this phenomenal expression. Apply this to 
Cental physiology and metaphysics. The one shows the dependence 
°f mind upon the reality which expresses itself in physical 
phenomena, the other the necessity of mind to this expression of 
Me Reality. 

Mental Physiology does not explain psychical phenomena, far less 
u°es it explain the nature of man. But its function is to show in 
detail the dependence of the psychical upon the physical, and so to 
cstroy those false conceptions which treat man's psychical nature as 
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